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You cannot add horses and apples. 
but it seems to me that the following 
trio does add up and I do not think 
that I like the sum that appears at 
the bottom of the column. 

& % * 

At a certain expense-account-ty pe 
restaurant in New York, there ap- 
pears on the menu under “Vegetables 
and Potatoes” the tantalizing entry: 
“Onions in Onions.” It is only 95¢, 
which makes it practically the cheap- 
est item on the menu. A beefsteak 
tomato, carved at your table, would 
run you $1.25 (labor is expensive, I 
guess). For a mess of nasturtium 
leaves, you’d have to shell out $1.50. 
The youngest carrots in butter: 
$1.25; a serving of caviar: $7.50. 

| have puzzled at great length 
about what Onions in Onions might 
be. Of course, there is a simple way 
to find out. I could go in, sit down 
at a table (I don’t think this restau- 
rant has counter service) and say 
to the waiter: “Bring me some of 
them onions in onions.” All it would 
cost me is 95¢, or maybe $1.00, in- 
cluding tip. 

But you can’t do that in a restau- 
rant like this one. You have got to 
order a full meal. Then as you come 
to the end of the order, you just sort 
of casually add: “Oh yeah, give me 
some of them onions in onions—they 
sound amusing, like a fun food.” 
Without onions in onions. I would be 
able to get by for about $35.00 per 
head (I wouldn’t dare eat alone). 

With onions in onions, it would run 
me $35.95, plus tip. 

But I guess I shall never find out 









about onions in onions. I never ex- 
pect to have one of those expense 
account jobs by which I can parlay 
a $35.00 meal into an income tax 
deduction. 





Onions in Onions 95¢ 
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Advertising copy writers for patent 
medicine have perfected the art of 
double talk. This is a result of the 
activities of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, which tries doggedly to keep 
advertising reasonably honest and 
free of misleading claims. So if you 
want to mislead the customers, you 
have to be subtle about it, do it in 
double talk. 

You can’t say “Bismo-Buffo Pills 
will cure your cold” because that 
would be an outright fib and the 
FTC wouldn’t like it. So instead you 
say “If you have a cold and need a 
pill, take Bismo-Buffo, as millions 
will!” If you examine that, you will 
see that nobody has claimed anything 
except, perhaps, that millions of 
suckers will buy Bismo-Buffo, which 
probably can be easily proved. 

But if you get a red hot slogan that 
really sells your patented placebo, 
you don’t have to worry too much 
about its honesty. If the FTC goes 
after you, you can keep on using the 
slogan for so long as you can keep 
the case alive in court. If this is long 
enough, you can get about all of the 
mileage out of the slogan that is prac- 
tical. You have to change the pitch 
every so often, anyway. 

Probably the record for delaying 
final action on an FTC complaint on 
advertising goes to the manufacturer 
of a pill that made claims about stim- 
ulating the activity of a certain vital 
organ. In May 1943, the FTC issued 
its complaint. The complaint stated 
that the pills, in spite of their name 
and the advertising, were only a mild 
laxative and in no way lived up to 
the claim. The case remained in 
court for over 16 years, the FTC 
finally winning its point in December 
1959. During the entire 16 years, the 
manufacturer continued to huckster 
the pills on the basis of the mirac- 
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ulous, although indefinite, benefits 
they would produce by pepping up 
the flow of internal juices. 

* * * 

The following is quoted from a 
promotional letter sent around by a 
well-known publishing house which 
is pushing a real estate periodical. 

“Dear Sir: 

“This letter if addressed to the real 
estate man who wants an easy way to 
make big profits from the ‘Fat’ New 
1961 Housing Law. 

“If you're the man we're talking 
about, you should know about eight 
electrifying new  profit-bombshells 
that will stagger the imagination of 
every broker and builder who wants 
to line his pockets with gold. 

“This fantastic New 1961 Housing 
Law dumps a $6 Billion Goldmine— 
more cash than has ever before been 
available in U. S. history—squarely 
in the path of every real estate man in 
the country. ... 

“This fantastic new break lets you 
skyrocket sales by taking the big 
‘sting’ out of buying. Prospects can 
now do business with you virtually 
without cash... . 

“You can make a minor fortune on 
high-profit extra transactions and 
juicy additional fees few real estaters 
know about. And the new Law pro- 
vides an extra $2 Billion to work 
with. There are whopping big profits 
for you in office buildings, stores, 
shopping centers, hotels and other 
big construction. The Report shows 
you 9 profitable new ways to make 
big money in urban renewal. (Don’t 
confuse this with public housing! ) 

“Slashes of as much as $2,500 in 
down payment requirements open the 
door to an exciting new ‘cream’ mar- 
ket — America’s exploding Middle 
Class. Now, at last, you can sell this 
‘status-seeking’ group the attractive 
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Doctoral Program, Fellowships in Urban Studies 


A doctoral program in planning 
has been established at The Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. It is aimed 
at preparing people for careers in 
teaching and research in the plan- 
ning field. In addition, a number of 
new courses are being offered as a 
result of interest created by the 
Urban Studies Program of the Uni- 
versity’s Institute for Research in 
Social Science. Among them are 
courses on metropolitan government, 
urban politics and urban _ spatial 
structure. Students may apply for ad- 
mission to the doctoral program from 
a variety of backgrounds, includ- 
ing those of design and engineering, 
the social sciences, and the humani- 
ties. A limited number of fellowships 
are available for doctoral candidates. 


Fellowships in Urban Studies are 
being offered by the Urban Studies 
Center of Rutgers. They were estab- 
lished to enable persons holding re. 
sponsible positions in government, 
business, labor, journalism or other 
professions and in voluntary organi- 
zations to study in fields bearing upon 
the problems of urban communities, 
Applicants selected must obtain a 
leave of absence from their jobs in 
order to spend an academic year at 
the Center. A special study program 
is adapted to each Fellow’s particu- 
lar area of interest. Stipends are 
related to their salaries, subject to a 
fixed maximum. Applications are 
available from the director of the 
Center, Rutgers, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey. 








(Editorial—continued ) 


higher-priced homes they want but 
for which they have seldom had 
enough cash. ... 

“Now's the time to clean up in 
rural areas. The new Law authorizes 
$500 Million for community facili- 
ties and $200 Million More for farm 
housing. Get into these areas right 
away! Buy while the land is cheap, 
and sell at tremendous profits when 
the new government money sends the 
value of the land sky high!” 


* * * 


Doesn’t this add up to a sort of 
frightening decadence, or is there a 
mistake in my calculations? 


Iowa Planning Association 

The Iowa Planning Association 
has revised the format of its News- 
letter and will now issue it six times 
a year with as much news as pos- 
sible about planning and zoning in 
Iowa. The editor is Jim L. Maynard 
of Ames. 

Ronald J. Gear of Des Moines, 
president of the Association, pointed 
out in the first issue of the revised 
Newsletter that the objectives of the 
Ipa, which was established in 1951, 
are more important today than ever. 
“The State of Iowa is now over 50 
per cent urban in population. The 
increasing demands placed upon our 
cities and the need to protect our 
valuable agricultural lands can only 
be met properly through sound plan- 
ning and zoning.” 

Headquarters of Ipa are in the 
Municipal Building, Ames. 
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The Missing Man 


The City Council of Mon 
terey assembles for a regu 
lar meeting. Its members 
walk into the council cham: 
bers, sometimes a little self- 
consciously if there is a big 
audience, and take their 
seats before the circular desk 
on the dais. 


The City Manager is with 
them or immediately joins 
them and sits at the same 
desk, prepared to answer 
questions that are referred 
to him. 


The City Clerk is also 
there, prepared to read min- 
utes, resolutions, ordinances 
for the record. 


The Chief of Police sand 
the Fire Chief take their 
seats at the table inside of 
the guard rail, to the lefi 
of the audience if there is 
any. Obviously if there is fire 
it will be put out; if there is 
disorder it will be thrown 
out. 


The Herald reporter takes 
his place at the press table 
that is opposite to and across 
the room from the chiefs’ 
table. He is there to make 
the record that appears in 
The Herald. There is no bet- 
ter record. He is the only 
one not appointed or elected. 


Now — who is missing? 
An important figure is 


missing. That is, he is not 
among the important serv- 
ants of the public within the 
enclosure. He may be found 
on one of the benches where 
the public sits. 


He is the city planner. 


What this man thinks, 
dreams, designs, examines 
is—the future of the city and 
the environment of its people 
and the prosperity of its 
business — if he’s good 
enough, and if he has a 
staunch and intelligent City 
Planning Commission whose 
members regularly attend 
their meetings, work ardu- 
ously and think and dream 
about the future of their city. 
Monterey, like the other lo- 
cal towns, has that kind of a 
planning commission. 


We think that the City 
Planner is potentially the 
most important man in the 
city government; but condi- 
tions beyond his control and 
beyond the control of the 
Planning Commission greatly 
lessen his importance and 
influence. 


It is natural in the mat- 
ter of organization that the 
City Manager, head of the 
organization, must be paid a 
higher salary than any other 
city employe. 


The rank of the City Plan- 
ner, however, is determihed 
by the outlook chiefly of the 
City Manager and City Coun- 


cil towards his job, and that 
outlook is measured by the 
place he is given in the city’s 
Salary ordinance. 


In Monterey that ranks 
him below the assistant city 
manager, city engineer, fire 
chief and police chief. He 
gets the same pay (we re- 
fer to top bracket only) as 
the assistant city engineer 
and only six dollars a ntonth 
more than the city attorney 
who has a part-time job only, 
and only thirty-six dollars a 
month more than the city 
clerk. 


In short, the highest pay 
of'a city planner in Monte- 
rey is $756 a month. Read 
the salary ordinance. 


We are not criticizing the 
pay or the worth of any of 
the city employes referred 
to. They have important re- 
sponsibilities, and the police 
and fire chiefs have hazards 
as well. 


However, we believe that 
Monterey underestimates the 
importance of the position 
of the city planner and there- 
fore his place on the totem 
pole. That is a serious hand- 
icap to the influence of this 
position. 


This is written for only one 
reason. Should we think? 
—A. G. 


The editorial above, entitled “The Missing Man,” appeared in the February 23rd 
edition of the Monterrey (California) Peninsula Herald. It was written by 


Allen Griffin, the newspaper’s editor and publisher. 
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EXPANSION OF Our FIELD SERVICES 
on planning organization and admin- 
istration to meet requests for special 
studies and guidance in this area (see 
May Newsletter, p. 48) is developing 
into a major activity. Among the sev- 


eral administrative studies, recom- 
mendations and reports prepared 
during 1961 were a study for the ex- 
tensive reorganization of the city 
planning department, and the recruit- 
ment of planning staff, for the city 
of Pittsburgh, and consultation and 
reports on the administrative organi- 
zation for planning in Denver, Des 
Moines, Indianapolis and Norfolk. A 
study of zoning administration in 
Baltimore County, Maryland is just 
getting underway. 


ZONING ORDINANCE Review Was 
another 1961 expansion of Aspo’s 
activities. Upon completing a de- 
tailed review of the text of the zoning 
ordinance for Sioux City. Iowa, we 
received a letter from the director of 
planning which we quote with, we 
hope pardonable, pride: 

“The service which Planning Ad- 
visory Service supplied in reviewing 
the ordinance was invaluable to me. 
I have been working with the ordi- 
nance for a year, rewriting it and 
modifying it to meet the desires of 
various persons in the community 
and on the Planning Commission. 

“I found myself in a_ position 
where I was stale. I needed someone 
who could look the ordinance over 
in its entirety to find inconsistencies 
in construction and other areas which 
would be obvious to anyone of ex- 
perience who had not been working 
with the ordinance for so long a time. 

“The other phase of your review. 
namely, making technical criticisms 
of the provisions and wording of the 
ordinance, was very valuable. I try 
to keep up with everything that 
comes up on zoning, but cannot get 
as close to it as you people do. 
realize that your review was not a 
legal one. but for us it essentially 
accomplished that purpose. Our City 
Attorneys are hopelessly overloaded 
and T am sure that they will do no 
more than make a cursory review 


_ when they avprove the ordinance for 


enactment. .You may consider this an 
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“Later on, when we can afford it, we'd like to build a regular house, but 
right now we just want to borrow enough for a nice little fallout shelter.” 


Drawing by Stevenson; 
©1961 The New Yorker Magazine, Inc. 


Planning 1961—and 1962 


Planning 1961, the bound volume 
of papers presented at the Denver 
Conference, was mailed to Aspo 
members last month. (Additional 
copies are available at $5 each.) 

Planning 1962 is already in the 
making. By November 10, accept- 
ances had already been recéived 
from more than 50 participants in 
the program being arranged for the 
1962 Aspo National Planning Con- 
ference, to be held April 29-May 3 
in Atlantic City. 





unsolicited testimonial. 

“We got a real bargain when we 
submitted our ordinance to you for 
review.” 


Aspo Is Cooperating WitH the 
Council of State Governments in 
staffing a comprehensive study that 
is being made by the Governors’ Con- 
ference Committee on State Planning 
and Urban-Regional Development. 
The study, on the role of the states in 
urban and regional development, was 
initiated in a resolution adopted at 
the last Governors’ Conference, and 
the report will be presented at their 
1962 meeting. Aspo assistant direc- 
tor James Pickford is serving as re- 
search project director. 

















IFHP Meeting 


More than 130 delegates from 20 
countries attended the September 
council meeting of the International 
Federation for Housing and Plan- 
ning in Santiago de Compostela, 
Spain. Discussion was based on two 
themes: “The Preservation and Use 
of Urban Monuments and Historic 
Areas” and “The Modernization of 
Existing Housing—Technical and Fi- 
nancial Limitations.” 


Recommendations resulting from 
the discussion were referred to two 
new standing committees, one on his- 
toric buildings and the other on ur- 
ban renewal, of which Dr. George S. 
Duggar, University of Pittsburgh. is 
chairman. U. S. participants in the 
meeting were Francis Violich, Uni- 
versity of California; Charles S. 
Ascher, representative of IrFHP at the 
U. N.; Cynthia Gubernick. Fulbright 
Fellow who will serve an interneship 
at IFHP headauarters; and Constance 
Perin of Cambridge. Massachusetts. 


The 26th IrHp Congress will be 
held September 2-8, 1962 in Paris. 
Alp is organizing two charter flights 
to take delegates to it. The next 
Congress. in 1964, will be held in 
Israel. 
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Question and Comment: Parking for Nonconforming Uses 





Is it customary—or desirable—to permit the establishment of additional off- 
street parking spaces for nonconforming uses? 


We have assumed that you are pri- 
marily concerned with business uses 
located in a residence zone in which 
parking lots are not permitted except 
when accessory to a permitted use. 
It proves extremely difficult to give 
an adequate summary of customary 
zoning practice on this point. We 
checked a number of the more com- 
plete and up-to-date ordinances. Most 
are careful to state that off-street 
parking requirements do not apply to 
existing uses, but few refer to spaces 
voluntarily provided. The Chicago 
ordinance (as well as other ordi- 
nances that follow it) does state spec- 
ifically: 

Nothing in this comprehensive 

amendment shall be deemed to pre- 

vent the voluntary establishment of 
off-street parking or loading facili- 
ties to serve any existing use of land 

or buildings provided that all regu- 

lations herein governing the loca- 

tion, design, and operation of such 
facilities are adhered to. 

In the absence of some such ex- 
plicit statement, one must check at 
least the ordinance sections dealing 
with permitted uses, definitions, park- 
ing. and nonconformities. Still, there 
is often no provision that seems to 
cover the subject, so it is hard to 
state with any confidence what the 
ordinances provide. Often the uncer- 
tainty stems from the meaning of 
“enlargement” or “extension” of a 
nonconformity. Yet, even when it is 
clear that addition of parking spaces 
is not an enlargement, there still may 
be no provision in the ordinance 
specifically permitting the addition 
of the spaces. Presumably, this often 
results in the provision of the spaces 
being prohibited, but we cannot help 
wondering whether administrators ac- 
tually apply the ordinances in this 
way. 

Sometimes, there is an extra clue 
that suggests that prohibition really 
is intended. For example. some ordi- 
nances say that provision of required 
off-street parking space shall not be 
regarded as an extension of a non- 
conforming use. This would seem to 
imply that the provision of nonre- 
quired spaces would be an extension. 
And since no spaces are usually re- 
quired for a nonconforming use that 
continues without change, this would 
seem to mean that provision of any 


i16 


spaces would be an extension. (It is, 
of course, possible that when the 
drafters said “required spaces” they 
meant the number of spaces that 
would be required if the use were 
being constructed now in another 
zone as a permitted use. but they 
don’t seem to have said this in any 
of the ordinances we found.) This 
leads to a curious result, especially 
if the same ordinance makes parking 
requirements applicable whenever 
there is a change from one noncon- 
forming use to another. Thus, a 
change from nonconforming use A 
to nonconforming use B can lead to 
a requirement that parking spaces be 
provided; at the same time, the same 
ordinance presumably does not per- 
mit the owner of use A to provide the 
spaces voluntarily. 


Another provision contained in 
some ordinances seems to permit an 
inference that additional spaces may 
be provided. This provision states 
that existing uses need not comply 
with parking requirements but that 
any parking spaces in existence when 
the ordinance goes into effect. as well 
as any parking spaces thereafter vol- 
untarily provided, shall (with certain 
exceptions) be maintained. In the 
absence of any other provision, the 
reference to spaces voluntarily pro- 
vided in the future seems to show an 
intent that such spaces may be pro- 


vided. 


Frankly, we suspect that either (a) 
there are provisions buried some- 
where in the ordinances that we've 
never found, or (b) that the problem 
has been overlooked by the drafters 
of many ordinances. 


As a matter of policy, one has to 
consider the effect of the parking 
spaces both on the nonconforming 
use and on the neighborhood. The 
first question seems to be whether it 
would appreciably lengthen the life. 
or encourage the expansion. of a 
nonconforming use to permit the pro- 
vision of parking spaces. If so, then 
you might decide that permitting the 
spaces would conflict with a policy 
of ultimately eliminating noncon- 
forming uses. If not, or if you have 
decided that some or all nonconform- 
ing uses will continue a long time 
anyway. you then must balance (a) 


oe 


the detrimental effects (on the neigh. 
borhood) of the proposed off-street 
parking spaces against (b) the detri- 
mental effects of the on-street park- 
ing that is presumably going on now. 
Our own inclination is to think that, 
with proper screening, the parking 
lot can often be made preferable to 
the on-street parking. (We recognize, 
however, that neighbors can become 
terribly exercised about parking lots 
unless they're having trouble finding 
on-street parking spaces for them- 
selves. So it is impossible to say that 
one course is clearly superior to the 
other in all situations.) 


If you do decide to permit the 
provision of parking spaces, you will 
probably want to control the spaces 
quite strictly. First, especially be- 
cause of the possibility of encourag- 
ing unwanted expansion of the non- 
conforming use, you might well want 
to limit the number of spaces—per- 
haps to the number that would be 
required if the use were being con- 
structed now in the most restrictive 
zone in which it is permitted. 


In addition, you have many of the 
same problems that are faced when, 
say. a church without any parking 
spaces decides it would like to pro- 
vide some. You face problems of the 
zone location of the parking space 
and also of the permitted distance 
from the use served. The simplest, 
and most restrictive, solution to this 
problem is to permit the spaces only 
on the same lot with the use. Only 
slightly more permissive is to permit 
the spaces on adjoining property 
fronting on the same street. A pretty 
good argument can be made that to 
permit the spaces anywhere else is to 
create a new nonconforming parking 
lot. Depending on the seriousness of 
the parking problem, however, it may 
even prove desirable to permit estab- 
lishment of a separate parking lot— 
in the same zone or in a less restric- 
tive one—within a few hundred feet 
of the nonconforming use. 


[ Aspo would be interested in hear- 
ing from any Newsletter readers who 
have experience with—or strong 
views on—the provision of parking 
spaces for nonconforming uses in 
residence zones. | 


(Taken from an actual inquiry. 
and the reply from the Aspo Plan- 
ning Advisory Service.) 
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Intergovernmental Cooperation in Metropolitan Areas 


New roles for all three levels of 
government—federal, state and local 
—are emerging with the increasingly 
complex problems and governmental 
structures of large metropolitan areas. 
Local intergovernmental cooperation 
is making headway in setting up 
machinery for handling such area- 
wide problems as mass transit, water 
supply, sewerage, planning and high- 
ways. 

In many parts of the country, such 
cooperation is non-existent and will 
probably come only with a great deal 
of reluctance. Much depends on ac- 
tion by the states to provide the 
necessary enabling legislation. But 
there are many illustrations of vari- 
ous techniques currently being used. 

Intergovernmental contracts, such 
as city-county service arrangements, 
are one method. They may be self- 
financing, provided on a cost basis, 
or provided through the fiscal device 
of a -special district. In a few in- 
stances, county service charges are 
established by statute. Extensive use 
has been made of this type of con- 
tract in the Los Angeles metropoli- 
tan area. In 1959, Los Angeles 
County had contractual arrange- 
ments for providing special services 
to 60 cities, apart from the usual 
county-wide services from which all 
jurisdictions within the county bene- 
fit. The scope of these contractual 
services varied from the provision of 
only a few in some cities to the com- 
plete range of municipal needs for 
the city of Lakewood. Altogether, 
Los Angeles County reported 900 
working arrangements for services 
provided under contract. Whether 
this program will continue to grow 
is debatable. Some observers point 
out that many of these special serv- 


Variety for ASPO Planning Advisory Service Subscribers 


Information Reports on a variety 
of subjects, ranging from marinas to 
policy and program considerations in 
planning for the elderly, have been 
issued to subscribers to the Aspo 
Planning Advisory Service since 
March. 

Other research reports concerned 
an evaluation of the functions, ac- 
tivities, and potentialities of citizens’ 
planning groups; principles of or- 
ganization for planning agencies; an 
analysis of apartment housing; the 
appearance of two fads, karts and 


tumbling centers, and ways of regu- 


lating them; a discussion of the 
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ices are being provided to newly in- 
corporated cities which, as they be- 
come better staffed and develop the 
necessary know-how, will assume re- 
sponsibility for these services them- 
selves. 

Joint city-county operation of cer- 
tain facilities is another method 
used. For example, hospital facilities 
are jointly operated in this way in 
Louisville and in Chattanooga, Ten- 
nessee; there is joint city-county 
financing and maintenance of gov- 
ernment buildings in Chicago, St. 
Paul, and Berkeley, California; and 
joint operation of sewage disposal 
facilities in Atlanta. 

Joint arrangements—a single staff 
serving two or more units of govern- 
ment—to provide certain services 
such as garbage disposal and water 
supply are growing in favor. 

The most common device to pro- 
vide services in growth areas, within 
the existing framework of local gov- 
ernment, is the. special district or 
functional authority. Most are cre- 
ated to provide a single service, such 
as housing, parks, sewage disposal, 
and water supply. Only a few are 
responsible for more than one pub- 
lic function. According to the Ad- 
visory Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations, from 1952 to 1957 
the number of special districts 
jumped from 2,661 to 3,180, or 22 
per cent, in the 174 Standard Metro- 
politan Statistical Areas. Only 300 
of these served or included the cen- 
tral city; the rest were located -out- 
side the central city. 

A county services law, enacted in 
California in 1953, permits counties 
to provide urban services to certain 
unincorporated areas. Still another 
earlier attempt by the California 


techniques for delimiting neighbor- 
hoods; and the problems in main- 
taining continuity in the planning 
programs of small cities. 

Two reports have been released for 
purchase by nonsubscribers, at $5 
each: Regulation of Mobile Home 
Subdivisions (No. 145, April 1961, 
36 pp.), which covers design, loca- 
tion and zoning controls; and Gaso- 
line Station Location and Design 
(No. 140, November 1960, 24 pp.). 
which discusses problem areas and 
methods of implementing recommen- 
dations. An illustration from the 
latter report is shown at right. 


legislature to cope with the fringe 
problem was the permission to cre- 
ate a new unit of local government 
called a community services district, 
for provision of services to unincor- 
porated areas. This special district 
has an elective governing body and 
the usual taxing powers. The serv- 
ices to be provided by the district 
must be specified. Some observers 
have described this district as just 
short of a full-fledged city. Ap- 
parently, however, only a few of the 
existing districts are providing a full 
range of municipal services. 

California legislation to create 
“multi-purpose” districts has been 
proposed. Such districts could be 
established, by general election, 
within one or more counties, with a 
separate vote necessary on the func- 
tions or services to be provided by 
the district. The district then as- 
sumes that particular service, which 
was formerly performed by agencies 
of the local governments. 

Intercounty cooperation, where the 
metropolitan area extends beyond 
the boundaries of a single county, is 
being accomplished through _ the 
establishment of regional councils. 
An example is in the Detroit area 
where six counties voluntarily estab- 
lished an intercounty supervisors’ 
committee to discuss problems of 
mutual concern. In the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area, localities have or- 
ganized an association of mayors, 
city councilmen, and county super- 
visors covering nine counties and 84 
cities. Membership is voluntary and 
expenses are prorated among par- 
ticipants. Similarly, many of the 
government leaders of the New 
York City metropolitan area are vol- 
untarily participating in a regional 
council for joint consultation. 





street 


secondary 








primary street 


A Gasoline Service Station Incorpo- 
rating Minimum Design Standards. 
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Planning Classics Bought and Sold 


Classics Wanted 

Aspo is interested in lecating and 
buying classics in planning literature. 
A number of universities and plan- 
ning departments are building libra- 
ries and we have been asked to assist 
them. We are interested in out-of- 
print books (and some plans and re- 
ports) from the early years of plan- 
ning. If you have duplicates or if 
you know of planning libraries that 
might be for sale, please write us. 
Since there is no blue book of prices 
in this field, set your own price or 
we can make an offer according to 
our best judgment. 

The following is an illustrative list 
of titles that are wanted. However, 
don’t hesitate to let us know about 
others that we might have overlooked: 


Proceedings of the National Planning 
Conference, prior to 1935. 


Planning (Aspro Conference Proceed- 
ings) for 1939, 1940, 1943. 1944. 
1945, 1949, 1951, 1957. 


Harvard City Planning Series: 
No. 7, Model Laws for Planning. 
Bassett and Bettman. 1935. 
No. 13, City and Regional Planning 
Papers of Alfred Bettman, 1946. 
(Also Nos. 3, 4, 6, 7, 9. 11, and 12 
in this series.) 
Regional Plan (Survey) of New York 
and Its Environs, all volumes. 


City Planning, John Nolen, 2nd ed., 
1929. 


Planning Function in Urban Govern- 


ment, Robert Walker. 2nd ed., 1950. 


Our Cities, Today and Tomorrow, 
Hubbard and Hubbard, 1929. 


Recent Advances in Town Planning. 


Adams. 1932. 


Outline of Town and City Planning. 
Adams, 1935. 


Zoning, Bassett (2nd ed.. 1940 pre- 
ferred). 


Subdivision 
1941. 


Report of Heights of Buildings Com- 
mission, New York, 1913. 


Final Report of Commission on Build- 
ing Districts and Restrictions, New 


York, 1916. 
The Master Plan. Bassett. 1938. 
Plan of Chicago, Burnham, 1909. 


Regulation, Lautner, 


Plan for San Francisco, Burnham, 
1905. 


Greater London Plan, Abercrombie, 


1944. 


Classics for Sale 

The Italian planning — review 
Urbanistica was initiated and pub- 
lished under the patronage of the 
late Adriano Olivetti. It is unques- 
tionably the most handsome periodi- 
cal in the whole field of planning 
and architecture. 

Each issue contains literally hun- 
dreds of photographs and dozens of 
charts and maps. Most of the maps 
are fold-outs and in color (I counted 
17 colors and shades on one map— 
all perfectly legible and in perfect 
register). The text. of course, is in 
Italian. But each issue includes 
quite good summaries in English, 
French, and German. Most issues 
carry several planning articles on 
general subjects, with one or two 
detailed descriptions of the plans 
for particular cities, sometimes Ital- 
ian, sometimes foreign. 

The most interesting issues of 
Urbanistica. however. are devoted 
entirely to the planning and plans 
for a single city. These issues are, 
in fact, the official publication of 
the official plan for those particular 
cities, including all the background 
material on which the plan is based. 
For the largest cities, these special 
issues consist of more than one issue 
of the review, printed as a single 
volume. Thus the plan for Rome is 
Urbanistica 27-28-29, for Milan it 
is Urbanistica 18-19. 

Aspo has made arrangements with 
the publisher to act as U. S. agent 
for selling Urbanistica. Three of the 
special issues—Rome, Milan, and 
Assisi—are available at present. The 
fourth issue (on Florence) is out of 
print, but may be reprinted if there 
is enough demand. 

These volumes will not have wide 
appeal. in part because of their cost. 
But they are indispensable for any 
one who finds himself in one of the 
following groups: (1) builders of 
really complete libraries of planning 
materials, (2) lovers of fine books, 
or (3) persons who have been be- 


witched by Italian cities. (DOH) 
Rome: Urbanistica 27-28-29, 331 
pp-, $22. 
Milan: Urbanistica 18-19, 180 pp., 
$13. 


Assisi: Urbanistica 24-25, 124 pp., 


4. 


the 


The volumes will be shipped di. 
rectly from Italy, with the cost of 
postage paid by Aspo if your order 
to Aspo includes your check or pur. 
chase order. (Cost of postage is $1, 
for Rome and Milan, 50 cents for 
Assisi.) 


Building Lines and Reservations 
for Future Streets. Russell Van Nest 
Black. Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, Mass. 1935. 243 pp, 
$5.00; $4.00 to Aspo members. 

This is a classic of planning litera- 
ture. It would be less than completely 
accurate to say that nothing of con- 
sequence has occurred in this par- 
ticular field during the 26 years since 
the book was published. Nevertheless, 
Russell Black’s volume comes closer 
to being a definitive discussion of 
the subject than any other work on 
a planning technique that we can 
name. 

Aspo has purchased the entire re- 
maining stock of this book from the 
Harvard University Press—a total of 
some 30 copies. Orders will be filled 
as they are received until the supply 


is exhausted. (DOH) 


Municipal Refuse Disposal. Pre- 
pared by the Committee on Refuse 
Disposal of the American Public 
Works Association, and published by 
the Public Administration Service. 
Chicago. 1961. 506 pp. $8.00; $7.00 
to Aspo members. 

This is the first authoritative and 
comprehensive manual on refuse dis- 
posal in more than 40 years. It has 
been prepared by experts with prac- 
tical knowledge gained in day-to-day 
operations throughout the United 
States. 

It covers in detail seven major 
methods of disposal, how to estimate 
and plan for disposal. and how to 
operate disposal facilities. A com- 
panion volume to Refuse Collection 
Practice which was also prepared by 
the American Public Works Associa- 
tion, it is an excellent volume for 
planning departments. (DOH) 


Landscape Architecture. John 
Ormsbee Simonds. F. W. Dodge Cor- 
poration, New York. 1961. 244 pp. 
$12.75; $11.50 to Aspo members. 

This beautifully illustrated book is 
an articulate plea for intelligent site 
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Area Redevelopment 

The Area Redevelopment Adminis- 
tration has published a booklet on 
“The Overall Economic Development 
Program” that designated Redevel- 
opment Areas must prepare as a pre- 
requisite for federal assistance under 
the Area Redevelopment Act of last 
May (see July Newsletter, p. 62). 
Communities must take a hard look 
at their economy and their physical 
facilities, evaluate their needs and 
potential, and prepare a step-by-step 
program. The booklet describes what 
the OEDP is, and how to prepare it. 
Mr. Victor Roterus, assistant admin- 
istrator for planning and research of 
the Area Redevelopment Administra- 
tion (U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C.) has written 
that “should Aspo members like a 
copy ef the OEDP booklet, we would 
be pleased to accommodate them.” 
(The booklet is also available from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office. 
Washington 25, D. C.; 15 cents.) 





Report Reprinted 

As a result of many requests, 
the Aspo Planning Advisory 
Service Information Report No. 
65, Private Swimming Pools 
and Clubs, has been reprinted. 
Selected references published 
since the report was first issued 
in 1954 have been added to the 
bibliography. Copies are avail- 
able at $3.00 each to Pas sub- 
scribers, $5.00 to nonsub- 
scribers. 











(Landscape Architecture—continued) 
planning. It is not addressed exclu- 
sively to landscape architects for 
much has been borrowed from plan- 
ners and architects in those areas of 
design common to all three fields. 
The material outlines the land- 
scape planning process from selec- 
tion of the site to the completed proj- 
ect. Spaces and structures, their 
relationships to each other, to the 
pedestrian and to automobile traffic 
are explored. The author calls for 
design of the planned community, 
the city and the region in terms of 
urban spaces—the necessity for 
“pleasant compression” in the city- 


scape. (JP) 


The discounts offered to Aspo 
members are made possible through 
special arrangements for quantity 
sales. 
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NATIONAL Park: The National 
Park Service is beginning the land 
acquisition program necessary for 
the establishment of the Cape Cod 
National Seashore, authorized by 
Congress last August. The legislation 
is considered a milestone because it 
recognizes the special requirements 
in acquiring property in an area of 
traditional community _ settlement. 
The seashore park differs from the 
national parks in the West which 
were carved out of public domain 
lands. The Act incorporates numer- 
ous innovations to insure landowners 
the utmost consideration and _pro- 
tection during and after the acquisi- 
tion program. The National Sea- 
shore will be opened when sufficient 
acreage has been obtained to be ad- 
ministered efficiently as a park area. 


TRANSPORTATION COMMITTEE: The 
governors of New York, New Jersey 
and Connecticut have established a 
Tri-State Transportation Committee 
to seek solutions to immediate and 
long-range transportation problems 
in the New York metropolitan re- 
gion. The committee represents the 
area’s first joint effort by responsible 
governmental agencies to deal with 
over-all transportation problems. Fed- 
eral and state funds will be used to 
finance the work of the group. It 
will have a central staff under the 
direction of Roger Gilman, director 
of port development of the Port of 
New York Authority, but much of 
the research will be done by existing 
state and local agencies, both public 
and private. 


Jet Fitcuts: The Port of New 
York Authority approved jet flights 
for Newark, New Jersey, after Gov- 
ernor Meyner’s decision to allow the 
operation of limited jet passenger 
service there. Such flights had been 
bitterly opposed by many residents of 
the Newark area. 

In authorizing the limited service, 
Governor Meyner stressed that ap- 
proval of any future expansion was 


contingent upon proof that “toler- 
able sound levels” would not be ex- 
ceeded. Restrictions which the Gov- 
ernor made were that there must be 
no night flights, takeoffs must be con- 
ducted so that noise levels stay under 
112 decibels, and the jets must follow 
certain prescribed noise abatement 
takeoff and landing procedures to 
avoid specific areas. 


Monoralts: A_ one-mile Alweg 
public monorail system was installed 
last spring at the Italia 61 exhibition 
park in Turin, Italy. A_ three-car 
train, holding 340 people, travels at 
speeds up to 50 miles an hour along 
a single-track beam framework laid 
at a height of 20 feet above the 
ground. Alweg officials believe the 
installation will demonstrate mono- 
rail’s value in mass transportation. 
They plan to extend the line after 
the exhibition closes so that it will 
run eight miles, from the center of 
Turin to the suburb of Moncalieri. 

In the U. S., an Alweg system will 
be installed to transport people from 
the edge of downtown Seattle to the 
site of the Century 21 Exposition. 
Though running less than a mile, the 
line will also serve as a test operation 
for future mass transit plans in Seat- 
tle. U. S. monorails built in recent 
years are in Houston, Dallas and 
Anaheim, California (at Disney- 
land). In Japan, a one-mile proto- 
type monorail system designed by 
the Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 
will be built at an aircraft plant in 
Gifu. A longer system is planned for 
a heavily traveled route between 
Nikko and Kirifuri, a mountain re- 
sort about 80 miles from Tokyo. 


Bay ArEA Stupy: A study of the 
future of the San Francisco Bay 
Area will be conducted by the Uni- 
versity of California’s Bureau of 
Public Administration. The project 
will explore basic questions such as: 
Who owns the Bay and its shoreline? 
What plans do the owners have for 
development? What plans do the 
cities and counties have for the Bay 
and its shoreline? Is new govern- 
mental machinery necessary to guar- 
antee that decisions concerning the 
Bay will be in the public interest? 
Mel Scott, lecturer in city planning 
and author of an historical work on 
the Bay Area, will supervise the 
study. He is interested in hearing 
from anyone having suggestions on 
proposals and problems that should 
be investigated. 
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Joun G. Dusa has been appointed 
commissioner of Chicago’s newly or- 
ganized Department of Urban Re- 
newal, which integrates the present 
functions of the Land Clearance 


Commission and the Community 
Conservation Board. Duba has been 
the Mayor’s Administrative Officer 
since 1957 and vice-chairman of the 
Urban Renewal Committee. D. E. 
MACKELMANN, commissioner of the 
Community Conservation Board, will 
be deputy commissioner of urban re- 
newal, 


Professor JoHn W. Hype, a mem- 
ber of the planning faculty at the 
University of Michigan, was elected 
a director of Tec-Search, Inc., Evans- 
ton, Illinois. 


RicHARD Ives has been appointed 
special assistant to the commissioner 
of urban renewal in the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, Washington. 
He formerly had been regional re- 
newal director in the agency’s San 
Francisco office. 


RicHarp D. JAFFE has been ap- 
pointed assistant director of the Na- 
tional Opinion Research Center, Chi- 
cago. He will continue his work as 
executive director of the South Shore 
Commission in Chicago. 


THomas W. Mackesey has been 
named dean of the faculty at Cornell 
University. He previously was pro- 
fessor of regional planning and. 
prior to that, dean of the College of 
Architecture. 


D. Grant MICKLE was named dep- 
uty federal highway administrator by 
Secretary of Commerce Luther 
Hodges. He formerly was with 
the Automotive Safety Foundation, 
Washington, and had directed its 
traffic engineering program since its 
inception in 1943, 


job changes 


WituiamM Bassett, now planning 
and zoning coordinator, Port Huron, 
Michigan; formerly rehabilitation 
analyst, Mt. Clemens, Michigan. 
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Jack Bear Paw, now planning di- 
rector, Coconino County, Flagstaff, 
Arizona; formerly chief planner, 
Palm Springs, California. 


ZaRKO BILBIJA, now director, re- 
search division, Chicago Department 
of City Planning; formerly member 
of the research division staff. 


R. BROWNFIELD, now 
planning director, Birmingham 
(Michigan) Planning Board; _for- 
merly planner I, Royal Oak (Michi- 
gan) Planning Commission. 


WILLIAM 


Jerry T. Canupp, now planner I, 
Midland (Texas) City Planning De- 
partment; formerly student, Univer- 
sity of Georgia. 


CHRISTOPHER CaPoTis, now plan- 
ning director, Erie County (Pennsyl- 
vania) Planning Commission; for- 
merly acting planning director of the 
Commission. 


EpwARD CARLTON, now urban plan- 
ner, Department of Commerce, Bu- 
reau of Public Roads, Delmar, New 
York; formerly planner, Public 
Housing Administration, Chicago Re- 
gional Office. 


RicHARD E. CARTER, now assistant 
planner, Evanston, Illinois; formerly 
planning consultant, Stanton & Rock- 
well, Chicago. 


SAMUEL J. CULLERS, now assistant 
director, Chicago Department of City 
Planning’s community renewal pro- 
gram; formerly city planning advisor 
to the Government of Thailand for 
the U. S. International Cooperation 
Administration. 


Peter A. DEVRIES, now planner 
Il, Pensacola (Florida) City Plan- 
ning Commission; formerly student, 
Michigan State University. 


WituiaM R. HALFAcre, now direc- 
tor, North Little Rock (Arkansas) 
Planning Commission; formerly 
planning supervisor, Little Rock 
Housing Authority. 


BarcLay G. Jones, now associate 
professor, department of city plan- 
ning, Cornell University; formerly 
assistant professor of city planning, 
University of California. 


Joun R. SeaRLEs, JR.. now execu- 
tive director, Metropolitan Develop- 
ment Association, Syracuse, New 
York; formerly executive director, 
Redevelopment Land Agency, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





Harry R. BeTrTers, executive di- 
rector of the U. S. Conference of 
Mayors, Washington, D. C., died on 
October 11 at the age of 53. A mem. 
ber of the Conference staff for 24 
years, he had been its executive direc. 
tor since 1954. Previously, he was 
with the League of Minnesota Muni- 
cipalities. An authority on municipal 
government, he edited a number of 
publications in this field, including 
The U. S. Municipal News and City 
Problems, 1961. 


Wituiam R. Daviin, Pennsylva- 
nia’s Secretary of Commerce since 
1955, died of cancer in Harrisburg 
on October 21. He was 50. His ca- 
reer in the industrial development 
and planning field started in 1936 
with TVA. In World War II, he 
served as executive secretary of the 
advisory board for management, agri- 
culture and labor for the Office of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion. 
In 1946, he organized the Area De- 
velopment Division of the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce and headed it 
until 1950. He was chairman of 
Pennsylvania’s Industrial Develop.- 
ment Authority and president of the 
American Industrial Development 
Council. 


Dr. Georce B. Rosinson, 71, died 
in an Albany, New York hospital on 
September 25. He retired last year 
after having been with the New York 
State Department of Commerce since 
1942. He had headed the Depart: 
ment’s Bureau of Planning since 
1953. Before joining the Department, 
he directed planning projects at Cor- 
nell University’s College of Agricul: 
ture. He was a past vice-chairman of 
the National Industrial Zoning Com- 
mittee and secretary of the New York 
State Federation of Official Planning 
Organizations. 





Ropert E. STEWART, now assistant 
city planner, New Bedford, Massa- 
chusetts; formerly senior planner, 
Worcester, Massachusetts. 


ArTHuR M. Strout, now associate 
planner, Tri-County Regional Plan- 
ning Commission, Akron, Ohio; for- 
merly student, University of Illinois. 


Rosert Van HOEF, now executive 
director, St. Paul Metropolitan Im- 
provement Committee. St. Paul, 
Minnesota; formerly director of 
planning, Michigan State Highway 
Department. 
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